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BIRD-MUSIC 

By W. B. OLDS 

FOR several years I have been a student of bird-music, and 
the more I study the subject, the more fascinating it becomes. 
While every excursion into birdland may bring its new 
records of melody, there is always the ever new delight of listening 
to the rapturous outpouring of exuberant spirits in songs as varied 
in style and quality of tone as do the singers themselves differ in 
color. Where else in nature can we find music so similar to our 
own, both in its style of delivery and in its melodic form.'' Indeed, 
I feel strongly that greater consideration should be given to the 
part which bird-music must have played in the origin and develop- 
ment of the music of mankind. It is quite conceivable that many 
folk-songs might have had their inspiration in the melodies which 
were heard repeated every day in the trees just outside the caves 
of our remote ancestors. A short melody often heard is easily 
remembered and imitated and will sometimes suggest words or 
syllables. Perhaps the melody will be repeated with other words 
having a somewhat similar sound. Then possibly a second theme 
differing more or less from the first will be conceived, followed by 
a return to the original melody, and we have a full grown folk-song. 
But how little is bird-music appreciated, and what little use 
is made of the wonderfully beautiful melodies which every spring 
flood our meadows and woodlands. As a rule, composers have 
been content to write songs for children about the birds with no 
suggestion of the song of the bird under consideration, which 
might have been made an integral part of the song. So, too, for 
the most part, compilers of bird-guides and hand-books for bird 
study have been content to suggest merely the syllables which 
seem best to imitate the quality of the bird's voice, without giving 
any suggestion of the actual pitches or intervals sung. I recog- 
nize the fact that most of the ornithologists and writers on bird- 
life were not musicians, and presume that they took it for granted 
that music notes would mean nothing to the majority of their 
readers. But times are changing, and, thanks to the increasing 
attention given to music in the public schools, the page of printed 
music is no longer unintelligible to all save the initiated few. 
After all, there is not much information in the statement that a 
bird says, "zwee, zwee, zwee," or "wesee, wesee, wesee." One 
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writer says that the Chewink sings "Chuck-burr! pilla-willa- 
willa!" But I have a friend who says that when her husband 
goes out of the door of their summer cottage in the woods of 
Michigan, a Chewink calls out: "Preacher! tee! hee! hee! hee!" 
Now, if the actual intervals which these birds sang were supplied, 
together with the imitative syllables, we should have a much 
clearer idea of how they sang than can be gained from the syllables 
alone, and a song using the notes together with imitative words 
as a starting-point would be of still greater value in teaching 
bird-lore. 

A great wave of interest in bird-life has swept the country 
during the past few years. Is it not an opportune time to direct 
greater attention to the beauties of bird-music, and to suggest 
that we make more systematic use of it as a means of identifying 
birds.'' 

When I was a boy I could usually tell a Sparrow when I 
saw one, but to distinguish the different kinds of Sparrows either 
by their appearance or by their songs was beyond me; indeed, I 
was scarcely aware of the fact that each species has its own dis- 
tinctive habits, its distinguishing markings and individual style 
of singing. As an illustration of the variety of style to be found 
in the songs of one family of birds, let me suggest here a few points 
of interest in the songs of some of the common sparrows. 

Where can we find a more perfect accelerando than in the 
performance of the Field Sparrow, which may be heard any day 
in spring or early summer floating across the meadows and pas- 
tures.'' 
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accelerando 



Or where is there to be heard a finer legato or more definite 
rhythm than that of the White-throated Sparrow? 




To be sure, most of us hear him only during his migratory visits, 
but in the springtime, the high, clear, fife-like tones seem to 
breathe the very spirit of freshness and revivification, while 
there creeps into his October song a certain plaintiveness quite 
in keeping with the season of slackened energy. 

Acompanying the White-throat in his travels may often be 
heard the White-crowned Sparrow, whose song has also a very 
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definite character, varying in intervals, but of a form quite unmis- 
takable. Instead of the clarity of the White-throat's voice, 
however, we find a thin, reedy quality. Two interestingtsongs 
which I have noted are the following. 




Of course, we soon tire of the Chipping Sparrow's monotone 
as he rapidly repeats his name "chippy-chippy-chippy," over and 
over, sounding, as some one remarked, like a Singer Sewing Mach- 
ine. Nor can we see much beauty in the song of the Grasshopper 
Sparrow, which sounds more like an insect than a bird; but the 
Vesper Sparrow, easily distinguished in flight by his white outer 
tail feathers, has a really fine, clear voice and interesting songs, 
as the following will testify. 




The finest singer among our resident sparrows is without 
doubt, however, the Song Sparrow; in fact, I am inclined to 
rank him as the finest melodist in all birddom. In tone quality 
he cannot compare with the Thrushes, but for variety and beauty 
of melodic themes, he is without a rival. And it is an easy matter 
to note most of his melodies, for his custom is to repeat one song 
at intervals, several times, until, seeming to tire of it, he switches 
to another, perhaps in a different key. His tonality is usually 
quite definite, and a given song is repeated time after time and 
day after day with practically no variation, and, most astounding 
of all, in the same key! There is little question that this bird, in 
common with several others, possesses the gift of absolute or 
positive pitch. A certain song means to him not merely a definite 
succession of intervals in a fixed rhythm, but absolute, fixed tones, 
from the sounding of which he does not vary. I have tested 
this many times and found it to hold true. Four years ago, I 
heard a New York Song Sparrow in the vicinity of Schroon Lake, 
singing this song day after day, and always in the key of A flat. 



sea- 



Three years later I revisited the spot and heard precisely the 
same song with no variation except that it had been pushed up 
very nearly a semitone. Undoubtedly the performance of the 
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same bird, the variation in pitch due perhaps to his advancing 
years! This song he alternated with the following. 
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Here are three songs from the repertoire of a Song Sparrow living 
near Crystal Lake, Michigan. 
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In considering this whole subject of bird-music with a view 
to presenting something which might be of interest, it has seemed 
best to disregard family lines, and to suggest certain arbitrary 
groupings, with reference to the general character of their songs 
and style of delivery, as one might hear them during a stroll 
through wood and meadow. Possibly this grouping may be of 
value in assisting some to discriminate between those birds whose 
songs sound somewhat alike. I wish especially to emphasize 
this point, however, that one need not expect to hear any of these 
longer songs exactly as they appear here, as no two individual 
birds of the same species are likely to sing exactly the same songs. 
These are merely typical examples which I have happened to 
hear, though in each species the general form of song andj^style 
of delivery is fairly uniform. 

I. Single Song of Considerable Length 



Rose- breasted Grosbeak 



SearM Tanager 




Indigo BunHng | ^'' g f f T f |f C/ tJ^ || 



Warbling Vireo 
Suby -crowned Kinglet 
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Of these five birds, the songs of the Grosbeak and Tanager 
are the most commonly confused, though it may be observed 
that the Grosbeak's is delivered in a very flowing style, while 
the Tanager accentuates his song in a vigorous, emphatic manner. 
Here, too, is an interesting example of differing tone quality, 
as the Grosbeak's singing voice is a clear whistle, though heavy 
and rich, while the Tanager's has a beady quality. In the call- 
notes of these two birds we discover opposite characteristics, 
that of the Grosbeak being decidedly metallic and the Tanager's 
"Chip-chur" quite clear. 

It will be noticed that the song which I have ascribed to 
the Warbling Vireo has somewhat the form of the Grosbeak's. 
They are not often confused, however, as the Vireo's song is 
given at a much more rapid tempo and with a lighter tone quality. 
The song is the very essence of lighthearted carelessness. 

The Indigo Bunting is probably the most commonly heard 
of this quintet as he sings throughout the spring and early summer. 
Devotees of golf should be particularly well acquainted with him, 
for, without deviating from their course down the fairway, they 
may hear his entrancing melody issuing from an adjoining thicket. 
Different songs of the Bunting may differ greatly in form, but 
when once heard, his individual style will always serve to identify 
the singer. 

For the most of us, acquaintance with the song of the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet is limited to his visits during his migratory 
journey of the early spring. To me, personally, there are few 
bird-songs of such ethereal beauty as the fairy-like, silver toned, 
ecstatic song of this tiny bird. It seems scarcely believable 
that such a cascade of sparkling tones, extremely high in pitch 
but wonderfully clear, could proceed from so small a throat. 
The musician who has not heard it has something to live for. 



II. Single Song of Medium Length 



BevHctr's Wren 



Baltimore Oriole 



Diekcisael 
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Bobolink 



Chewint 



Bluebird 



Mourning Dote 




Vesper Sparrow. (For melodies see page 244.) 
White-throated Sparrow. (For melodies see page 243.) 
White-crowned Sparrow. (For melodies see page 244.) 

Bewick's Wren is not as well known as the House Wren, but 
there is no mistaking his clear, ringing song, usually delivered 
from the top of a tall tree in the early spring. 

The Baltimore Oriole has a style all his own, characterized 
by a succession of sharp, staccato tones and portamentos, with 
rhythms sometimes so markedly syncopated as to come close to 
the border of rag-time. His performances are, indeed, very 
interesting on many counts. Not the least is his action during 
singing, for instead of perching upon a twig and giving his undi- 
vided attention to the business of pouring forth his soul in song 
as do many others, he continues industriously at his task of 
hunting for worms, caterpillars, etc., interjecting his remarks 
between the disposal of the various titbits which he discovers. 
It may be observed that his use of the portamento produces an 
entirely different effect from that of the Wood Pewee or Mourning 
Dove, whose songs are decidedly plaintive. There is nothing 
mournful about the Oriole's song! 

Dickcissel is known to but comparatively few people, but 
is one of our commonest birds. Any fine summer day a motorist 
may see him perched upon a telephone wire by the road-side, 
trying his best to pronounce his name — "Dick-dick-dick-cissel- 
cissel." It is not a beautiful voice, and his song soon becomes 
monotonous, but Dickcissel is a bird whom we would not willingly 
lose from among our summer songsters. 

While the Bobolink may often be heard in a modest song 
like the one here quoted, he frequently follows it with a cadenza 
so brilliant and so dazzling as to defy transcription. The cadenza 
appears to be a mere jumble of notes tumbling over each other 
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without apparent order. While a coloratura singer might not 
gain any important pointers in technique by studying this singer, 
yet for spontaneous, ecstatic expression of the sheer joy of living 
he is without a rival. 

The intervals of the Chewink's song may differ greatly, 
as may also the number of repeated notes, even to the total 
omission of them, but the general form is fairly constant. Still 
further reducing the song to the first note with its preceding 
grace-note, and we have his call — "Ch'wink!" or "Ch'week"! 
One of the first birds to note the coming of day, he is a singer 
whom I have studied with great interest. 

For lovely, soft, velvet quality of tone — violet, some one has 
called it — the Bluebird is supreme. He is not much of a melodist, 
but there is something so appealing in his mellow voice as to 
endear him to all bird-lovers. 

The Mourning Dove is the contralto of the bird world. 
Though the voice has a mournful note, there is also a suggestion 
of peace and restfulness in the song as it floats through the old 
orchard in the late afternoon. 

III. Single Song of from Two to Four Notes 

Chict»dee 



Blue Jag 



Btd-viinged Blaokbird 

There are several birds whose songs are very short yet possess- 
ing real interest. The three given are good examples of this 
class. The Chickadee,- who delivers these notes in a clear whistle, 
though his better known "Chickadee-dee-dee" has a decided 
vocal quality, is often mistaken for the Phoebe, because one might 
easily conceive that he was trying to form the syllables of that 
word. But the Phoebe's voice is harsh and strident, and when 
once identified is never confused with the silvery tones of the 
Chickadee. 

While the Chickadee's tones are quite legato and deliberate, 
these two notes of the Blue Jay, which are also whistled, in con- 
trast to his scream of "Jay!", are more abrupt and best imitated 
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by whistling the two notes with a roll of the tongue between them. 
The Jay is a much better musician than he is often given credit 
for. I have recorded a large number of themes, some of them 
quite different in form from the example given. Of the single 
interval skip, I have heard seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths 
and octaves. Occasionally he jumps upward instead of down- 
ward. 

The Red-winged Blackbird has long been a subject for poets, 
and many are the imitative phrases which have been invented 
to suggest the sound of his song — "0-ka-lee!" "Kong-querree!" 
"Gug-lug-gee!" etc. It will be noted that they all end with 
long e, and this is, indeed, characteristic of the song. It is not 
always true that the song contains three notes, as I have often 
heard a song with but two. Sometimes, too, the last note, which 
is a long drawn out, quavering tone, would alter a bit in pitch, 
producing a four or five note theme. There is a liquid quality 
in the song of this bird, who lives commonly in swamps and 
marshes, which deserves more than passing comment. 

Just what factors have contributed to produce the character- 
istic style of a song of a given species is an interesting study in 
itself. Of course, when a style has once been formed, it is per- 
petuated largely through imitation, modified by hearing songs 
of other species. Caged wild birds which have never heard the 
songs of their own species are not apt to sing the songs of their 
kind, but with their inherited vocal quality will produce songs 
entirely their own. But there seems to be a good deal of reason 
for the belief that, in the origin of songs, sounds of nature, such 
as wind and water, and the voices of animals which were commonly 
heard, entered largely into the formation both of tone qualities 
and of song forms. The ornithologist Wilson writes: 

Standing on the reedy borders of the Schuylkill or Delaware in 
the month of June, you hear a low crackling sound similar to that pro- 
duced by air-bubbles forcing their way through mud or boggy ground 
when trod upon; this is the song of the Marsh Wren. 

The voices of several water birds suggest the croaking of 
frogs, that of the Grashopper Sparrow suggests the origin of his 
name, the "Quirk" of the Red-headed Woodpecker has much the 
quality of that of the tree-toad, while the voice of the Ostrich at a 
distance has been mistaken for the roar of the lion. So it is but 
natural that the song of the Red-winged Blackbird should have 
been influenced by the sound of the water lapping against the 
reeds and rushes which formed the support of his nest. 



etc. 
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IV. Rapid Repetition op Short Figure 

Carotint Wtt» 

Tu/ted Titmouse 

Cardinal 

Maryland fellowfAroat 

Ovenbird 



The Whip-poor-will is a singer of nocturnes, but with no 
talent for thematic development. In fact, he will repeat the 
same theme with no variation a hundred or more times, and 
seemingly without renewing his breath supply. For sustained 
utterance he is without doubt the champion, and as for breath 
control, no one can touch him! He is an example of the birds 
whose names were suggested by the sound of their calls or songs, 
as are also the Chickadee, Chewink, Dickcissel, etc. 

My introduction to the Carolina Wren occurred a number 
of years ago, as I was in my garden one morning hoeing potatoes. 
From a tree near by came a cry which sounded extremely like 
"Potato! potato! potato!" I was unacquainted with the bird 
at the time, in fact, I knew but little about bird-music. For 
several years the incident remained in my mind, and at last my 
curiosity as to the identity of this very discerning bird was satisfied 
when I heard the same song from the Carolina Wren. The 
notes were as given in my first example. While the figure employed 
in the songs of this bird vary greatly, it is readily identified, 
for it is always delivered with the same energy and exactness 
of rhythm. 

While the Cardinal is recognized as one of our most beautiful 
birds, many do not know that he is also a charming singer. "What 
cheer? what cheer? what cheer?" — he seems to be doing his 
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best to whistle these words. In the example given, he seemed to 
say: "Come here! come here! come here! pretty, pretty, pretty, 
pretty, pretty!" An easy and delightful way to cultivate his 
acquaintance is to construct a shelf just outside the window, 
and to keep it supplied throughout the winter with good things 
to eat, such as nut meats, sunflower seeds, suet and, above all, 
an ear of corn. No need of cracking the corn for him, for he can 
easily pull off the kernels and crunch them with his powerful 
mandibles, for he belongs to the family of Grosbeaks, who are 
noted seed eaters. And when in the early spring during a belated 
blizzard, after supplying his needs with this heat producing food, 
he breaks forth with this wonderful, liquid song, we feel amply 
rewarded for our efforts in keeping his larder stocked. 

American Warblers are not noted for any great musical 
ability, but there are a few species which have songs possessing a 
certain interest. The song of the Maryland Yellowthroat, while 
varying as to intervals in certain individuals, has a characteristic 
form, and is invariably delivered with dash and sprightliness. 
Often it takes the form of an arpeggiated triad — 5-3-1, repeated 
three or four times, and sounding a bit like "witchery" or "wit- 
chity." The example given is better represented by the syllables 
"witch-i-tee-o." 

The Ovenbird, also a Warbler, received his name from his 
habit of building his nest upon the ground with the entrance on 
the side, something like a Dutch oven. If the vocal performance 
of the Field Sparrow is a study in accelerando, that of the Oven- 
bird is as remarkable for its crescendo. His first tones have a 
decided ventriloquial effect, seeming to come from far away. 
As he proceeds, the power increases in intensity until you con- 
fidently look into the tree nearest you for the singer; and the 
odd thing is that he may be very near or he may be some dis- 
tance away. As a small boy remarked, "It sounds just as it 
does when I strike my hammer on a rock, and keep hitting harder 
and harder." This bird also has a beautiful song delivered while 
in the air, after the fashion of the Skylark. 



V. Continuous, Broken Song 



Robin 



Bed -eyed 
Vireo 




etc. 
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Brown 
Thrasktr 



Catbird 




It is worthy of mention that the four birds which I have 
included in this group as possessing characteristics somewhat 
similar, represent three distinct families. The outstanding differ- 
ence between the songs of the Robin and Red-eyed Vireo, whose 
songs are often confused, is one of rhythm, the former commonly 
employing three-part time, the latter, two-part. The Robin, 
moreover, seems to have a song more or less definite in form, 
and sometimes of a definite length like that of the Grosbeak, 
which he repeats at intervals, while the Vireo's performance is 
a continuous one, so much so, in fact, that he has been nicknamed 
the Preacher. He seems to have no sequence or order in his 
utterances, but rambles on indefinitely, arriving nowhere, but 
all the time delivering his themes with considerable earnestness. 

The Brown Thrasher, sometimes errroneously called Brown 
Thrush, for he is not a Thrush but a cousin of the Catbird, is 
one of the most interesting singers among our American birds. 
"While the Catbird sings from his retreat in the thicket, the 
Thrasher takes his position upon the topmost twig of the tallest 
tree in the neighborhood, and sings for the edification of the 
entire countryside. So far as one may judge, he sings solely 
for the pure joy of singing, and to express his satisfaction at 
being alive and in the midst of plenty, with perhaps the conscious- 
ness that his chief auditor is the mate upon her nest in a hedge 
near by. The most interesting feature of his singing is his habit 
of repeating most of his themes with exactness of interval 
and rhythm, with an ensuing pause of perhaps a second. No 
wonder that it is a common conceit that he is giving suggestions 
to the farmer boy concerning his tasks. In fact, the themes 
which I have quoted suggested the words, "Here! here! he'll do 
it! he'll do it! get to work! get to work! quick! quick! quick! 
very quick! whee-o! wee-o! wee-o!" 

While the Catbird sometimes repeats his themes, this is 
not characteristic of him. He is a mocker or imitator, so that 
one may hear, in his song, calls and song phrases of many other 
birds. One of the most remarkable performances I ever heard 
was given by two Catbirds, one of them mimicking, sotto voce, 
phrase by phrase, the song which the other was singing, being 
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always one phrase behind the other, thus singing one phrase 
while listening to another. Truly a stiflF lesson in ear-training. 

VI. Several Songs in Repertoire, each Repeated Several 
Times at Long Intervals 



Mtadotclark 



House Wren 



Song Sparrow. (For melodies see page 244.) 

While the Song Sparrow is, without doubt, as previously 
stated, the premier melodist, the Meadowlark must also be credited 
with a large repertoire of interesting and distinctive themes. 
His songs, while as a rule shorter than those of the Song Sparrow, 
are more restricted in range, and as a result possess greater uni- 
formity of tone quality. Though he commonly sticks to one 
song for several repetitions, if another Meadowlark enters his 
domain whistling another song, he will often change to a new 
song himself, or perhaps alter the key of the song he had been 
singing. A brief period spent in listening to Meadowlarks will 
yield a goodly number of most interesting themes. 

While it may seem strange to credit the common House 
Wren with singing a song which may be represented on the staff, 
careful observation will show that while the voice is almost con- 
stantly trilling or rapidly repeating a tone, yet there is usually 
a definite melodic form, which is held to quite consistently for 
several repetitions. And as for whole-souled singing, he sings 
with his whole body as well; for from the end of his vibrating 
bill to the tip of his drooping tail he is a-quiver with the ecstasy 
of his singing. Of course, when he wakens us at four o'clock 
in the morning, we fervently wish we had never enticed him with 
a ready-made nesting box to take up his quarters so near to our 
own, but such inconveniences will be readily forgotten in the 
subsequent delight of listening to his exuberant singing or watch- 
ing his tireless energy in filling the gaping mouths of his offspring. 

VII. Songs Consisting of Several Phrases Separated by 

Long Pauses 

Wood Thrush 
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Olive- backed 
Thrush 



Hermit Thrush 




All things considered, there is no doubt that the Thrushes 
are the finest singers among our American birds. While the 
Song Sparrow surpasses them as a melodist, the Thrush voice 
is so immeasurably superior that, coupled with their real ability 
in creating interesting themes, they must be reckoned as the 
greater performers. Instead of repeating at intervals a given 
melody as does the Song Sparrow, the Thrushes mentioned above 
sing a series of themes separated by pauses, the entire series being 
repeated with occasional variation. Moreover, they seem to 
have an uncanny appreciation of harmonic sequence, as the ex- 
amples will show. As in the case of the Song Sparrow, a given 
theme means to them a certain succession of definite pitches. 
A rather unusual performance of a Hermit Thrush was observed 
by the writer, in which the bird would sing the theme: 



in the key of A, two or three themes in other keys, then the theme 
just mentioned in the key of B flat, followed by other themes, 
then reverting again to the theme in A. This series was repeated 
several times. 

While the Wood Thrush and Hermit Thrush sing in a fairly 
legato manner, the Olive-back is more inclined to the portamento; 
in fact, his song is often nothing but a series of ascending curves, 
represented by a broken seventh-chord heavily slurred, as the 
Veery's song is a series of descending curves. 

Much has been written about the wonderful voices of the 
Thrushes. As each species of the family differs in the form of 
its song, so, too, does the voice have its own distinctive quality. 
The Wood Thrush has a more liquid quality than the others, 
though the high tone with which he often closes a song has a 
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very thin, reedy timbre. The Hermit's voice habitually displays 
more reediness, though his opening long tone is fairly clear. The 
Veery has also a reedy quality, though full and mellow, but he 
lacks the melodic ability of the other Thrushes. His twilight 
song will linger a long while in the memory as one of the most 
wonderful to be heard in the northern woods. Which of the 
Thrushes is the finest singer is a matter of dispute, some favoring 
the Hermit and some the Wood Thrush, while Henry Van Dyke, 
referring to the Scottish Laverock, says: 

I only know one song more sweet, 
The vespers of the Veery. 

It is a fact which is often commented upon, that the American 
people have no heritage of folk-song such as has enriched the 
musical life of many European nations. The nearest approach 
to it is found in the songs of the American Negro and the American 
Indian, both groups of songs having originated in this country, 
though from alien races. May I venture to suggest that to these 
groups which are distinctively indigenous to this country, we 
add a third group which is just as truly American — the songs of 
American birds.'' While I do not advocate the extensive use of 
bird-melodies in art-songs, I have for some time felt that we should 
have a body of songs for children based upon bird-melodies and 
calls which should thus be distinctively our own, for as American 
birds differ from the birds of Europe, Asia and Africa, so their 
songs are peculiarly an American possession. 

The importance of encouraging bird study on the part of 
children has been pretty generally recognized throughout the 
country. May I suggest, as a final word, that not the least 
important feature of such study should be the careful hearing 
of bird-songs and call-notes, for aside from the development 
of the aesthetic sense, what finer ear-training could be devised 
than the discrimination of the infinite variety of tone qualities, 
rhythms and melodic forms to be heard in the performances of 
our feathered friends of field and forest.? 



